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Not Telepathy, Then What? 


BY ALAN HOWGRAVE-GRAHAM, M.C., V.D., M.P.C. 


Eprror’s Note: Major Howgrave-Graham has kindly responded to our 
suggestion that he allow us to publish some of his valuable experiences, by 
contributing the following book test obtained through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Osborne Leonard. The test was recorded some years ago in a book by 
Major Howgrave-Graham called The Verdict which was published under the 
nom de plume, Tertium Quid. The book has long been out of print and as 
these book tests provide good evidence, we are glad to have the opportunity to 
republish the instance given below. 


In order to make the significance of what follows fully 
apparent, I fear that a personal explanation is necessary. 


It was about the year 1906 that I first began to pay 
serious attention to those phenomena called variously “spir- 
itistic”, “psychic”, “paranormal”, and so on. In September 
1907, while resident in Pretoria, I had my first sitting with 
a really good trance medium, a Mrs. Griffiths of Johan- 
nesburg. This sitting utterly precluded any possibility of 
any kind of deception, intentional or otherwise. The 
medium, who did not even know my name, gave me all 
kinds of correct information, with descriptions of deceased 
relatives, etc., scarcely any of it known to any one in South 
Africa. Some of it was known to myself alone and some 
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recalled long-forgotten incidents of my childhood. In two 
cases, I was set right on points about which I had been 
completely wrong; in one of them I was proved to be so 
only after writing to England to inquire. 


I venture to say that at least nine out of ten people in- 
experienced in the subject of Psychical Research would 
have accepted this one séance as proof positive that the 
dead can communicate through a medium. But I am pro- 
foundly skeptical by nature, and I had but lately emerged 
from a mental attitude of contemptuous disbelief in and 
distaste for the whole conception of what is known as 
Spiritualism. Moreover, I had by that time made suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the conventional technique of psy- 
chical research to have been put almost morbidly on my guard. 
I had from time to time thereafter occasional other good 
evidential sittings with mediums, among them the well known 
A. Vout Peters. But on the principle of safety first, I 
adopted the whole technique as well as for the most part 


the general mental attitude of the skeptical scientific inves- 
tigator. 


Through ignorance and inexperience I made as I now see 
the mistake of taking far too seriously the stock explana- 
tions — chiefly in this case the telepathy theory — put 
forward to account for the kind of mediumistic phenomena 
which came my way — trance communications, clairvoy- 
ance, and clairaudience. I attached much too much weight 
to pseudo-scientific “hypotheses”, the authors of which I 
took too readily at their own valuation; crediting them with 
a degree of scientific “oracularity” and of intellectual hon- 
esty which, I am afraid, they by no means possessed even 
in those days. I therefore remained for the ensuing twelve 
years in a state of what I can only call interested but skep- 
tical agnosticism. 


Provisionally, it was entirely legitimate to consider the 
possibility of a medium subconsciously sensing the thoughts 
of the sitter and tacking the results onto a subconsciously 
created, dramatized personality, thus presenting a deceptive 


y 
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simulation of discarnate communication. But in my opin- 
ion, after abundant cases had presented themselves in which 
mediums were able to give quantities of correct informa- 
tion not known to the sitters at all, this tentative hypothesis 
should have been dismissed. Especially after experiments 
had shown that telepathic conveyance of thought was quite 


a rare occurrence and peculiarly difficult in the case of 
mediums in trance. 


But no! Finding the telepathic theory to have been hope- 
lessly discredited by the facts themselves, the champions of 
it twisted it to fit them. They also had the effrontery to 
pretend with literally no evidence to support the supposition, 
that it was enough for a given fact to have been at any time 
within the knowledge of a living person for it to be easily 
sensed by the medium, who in turn served it up expressly 
to meet the expectations of the sitter. A fact thus acquired 
would appear to be deceptively evidential to the sitter, of 
course. Nor did they consider it vital that the person in 


whose mind this knowledge was contained, was acquainted 
with either medium or sitter. 


I laugh now to think that I should have fallen for such 
fantastic fairy tales. Nevertheless, I did and remained tim- 


orously suspicious of the possible telepathic origin of the 
most evidential messages. 


In the year 1919, finding myself alone in London, demo- 
bilized after war service and with six months leave before 
me, it occurred to me to probe the matter further to see 
whether it was not possible to come to some final conclusion. 


The first of several sittings that I had in 1919 was with 
J. J. Vango. My father purported to communicate. A couple 
of years earlier, before his death, I had discussed this tele- 
pathic bogey with him and I therefore put this question 
through the medium’s “guide” or chief “control”. 


“Will my father and those with him try to arrange a 
test which entirely excludes telepathy ?” 
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Answer: “They will try”. 


I had other séances with Vango, and with Mrs. Brittain, 
neither of whom knew my name or address. 


But on June 19th I had one with Mrs. Osborne Leonard. 
This was arranged for me “anonymously” by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. Through his secretary, Miss Walker, Sir Oliver 
subsequently sent me a written assurance that neither he nor 
she had communicated to Mrs. Leonard literally the only 
three facts they knew about me, which were my name, my 


military rank, and the address of the Club from which I 
conducted the correspondence. 


The séance was a long and absorbingly interesting one, 
containing abundance of evidential messages. But the fea- 
ture of it with which I am concerned here was a most 
remarkable series of “book-tests”. Now these the commun- 
icator (my father) expressly stated to have designed to 


exclude telepathy, and this, mark you, without my having 
breathed a word about my previous request through J. J. 


Vango for such a test or having even mentioned the very 
word, telepathy. 


An excellent description had already been given of my 
father. The actual control of the medium was, I need hardly 
say, the world-famed “Feda’’, distinguished in what fol- 


lows, by the letter F, while A.H.G. represents myself. The 
trance utterances are in italics. 


F. “He is very anxious about a test. (Wait a minute, 
wait a minute; you'll have to go very slowly so that he 
knows just where the books are—wait a minute). I have 
to give you shelves, with books, running towards a window. 
(Wait a minute, not . . . don’t quite understand) Not in 
the middle of the wall but more towards the end. More 
than one shelf. He’s pretending to count the shelves. (Wait 
a minute...) He thinks of a table—the top of a table— 
close to the book-shelves. He says that while he was looking 
he caught sight of a round bright object to one side, very 
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light in colour—reflects light. These things are not tmpor- 
tant (the objects you mean?) but they are landmarks, so 
that you'll be sure of the place where the books are. It’s a 
place that you know; a room he sees you in. I’ll just ask 
him... No good! A window, books running towards a 
window. It’s a test. You'll be in the room again very soon. 
He asks whether you have written it all down.” 


A.H.G. “Yes; it’s all written down.” 
F. “Second shelf up, counting up—” 


At this point I asked a very ill-advised question. It was 
really intended as a kind of test question, but I ought not 
for any reason at all to have put a leading question. Knowing 
that they could not possibly be my own books, I foolishly 
asked, for that very reason, “Are they my books?” The 
result serves me right; let it be a warning to any person 
engaging in psychical research. 


F. “He says are they his books? Are they his books? 
... They are your books. You are not always in this 
room, but it is a room you are often in.” 


A.H.G. “My books are all stored away. I do not know 
how or even exactly where.” (They had been stored by a 
friend in South Africa while I was at the front). 


F. “No! He is shaking his head. He says you will be in 
the room soon. He calls them your books because you have 


a right to go there. Seem to have a table for writing on 
near them.” 


A.H.G. “T have no idea where the books are.” 


F. “Three days. He seems to say you will be there in 
three days. He is taking you there. He is trying to think 


out something—something not telepathy—awhere telepathy 
can not come in.” | 


A.H.G. “That’s just what I want.” 
F. “(You gave me the second shelf up?) The second 
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shelf up. (Second shelf up—count from the right?) Count 
from the right. The third book from the right on the 
second shelf. (Page what? Can’t see that number . . . two, 
seven—that means twenty-seven) Page twenty-seven on the 
upper part of the page (wait a minute; on the upper part 
of the page, what is it?) A message from him to you 
referring to the possibility of communication. Certain 
words there point to the fact that there can be communica- 
tion, and he thought it was very (what's that?) thought it 
was very apt? (Apt to do what?) No, no! He shakes his 
head—very art.” Note here that this was a rather usual 
expression of my father’s, the word being used in the sense 
of very fitting, very much to the point. 


F. “He wants you to take this personal message: this 
book, especially about this particular page, seems to deal 
with different countries, not just England (wait a minute— 
different countries?) and also on the preceding page to the 
one indicated—twenty-seven twenty-seven—seems to suggest 
to him a comparison (what does that mean?) a comparison 
of time; it speaks of one time, and then jumps to a quite 
different time, as 1f comparing one time with a much later 
one. Now just at the beginning of the book, the same book, 
at the opening (go slowly) an allusion to a place—a place 
that you will know he himself would be especially interested 
in. (Do you mean when here? Yes?) Yes, when in earth 
life; (now just wait a minute, is that all you want to give?) 
Yes, that’s all for the Book-test. (Wait a minute; I'll tell 
him that ina minute). I feel he is going to lead you to tt.” 


A.H.G. “T still have not the remotest idea where the 
books are.” 


F. “He says ‘Leave it to me! Leave it to me!’. He says 


‘T have been trying to think out what will disprove telepathy 
in this instance.’” 


There are certain points which should be borne in mind 
in connection with this series of book-tests. The first is, 
as I have said, that I had spoken no word to Mrs. Leonard 
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concerning telepathy, but that shortly before his death I 
had discussed this and other aspects of discarnate communi- 
cation with my father. The second is that all his life my 
father had an exact memory for the positions of the books 
in his own small library and that it had been his lifelong 
habit to retain passages and quotations from them in his 
mind, and to produce them in conversation. He even knew 
by heart all the syllables on the backs of the volumes of an 
Encyclopedia, and if, at the dinner table, a discussion about, 
say, Hadrian, arose, he would say “Fetch HAD — INT”. 


One other consideration I feel obliged to put forward. 
It is the fashion with psychical researchers to invent various 
explanations of how they imagine knowledge of facts might 
have entered a medium’s mind. But in doing this, they either 
wilfully, or very foolishly, ignore the manner of presenta- 
tion of those facts. They ignore what I call the psychology 
of conversational idiom. In the dialogue that I have just 
reproduced the personality of my father quite distinctly 
pierces through even its transmission at second hand, but 
the two expressions “. . . very apt’ and that impatient 
“Leave it to me! Leave it to me!’ are my father to the very 
life. Equally characteristic is the deliberate methodical 
formulation of this test, point by point, beginning with 
meticulous details about the positions of furniture and going 


on to the four separate and detailed references to the contents 
of the book. 


I will now proceed to the sequel to this séance. 


As already seen, I had no idea whatever where these 
books were supposed to be. The only house I thought of 
was that in which my brother was living in Hampstead. 
But I found that in this house, whither I went on the 22nd 
of June, there were no less than four rooms with books on 
a side wall. In no case did the other details correspond in 
full, and there was no “round bright object, light in colour, 
reflecting light”. In no book even nearly corresponding to 
“third from the right on the second shelf counting upward” 


| 
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was there anything that bore the remotest resemblance to 
the references described at the séance. As no other house 
had occurred to me as possible, I was thoroughly disgusted 
at the apparent failure of so detailed and important a test. 
Of course, I was in fact in the wrong house, or I should 
not be writing this now; but that being so, and I being 
under a wholly wrong impression, how did the identity of 
the right house get into the medium’s mind? 


It was on June 26th that I went to my cousin’s house at 
Croyden. Had I carried out my intentions as on the date 
of the séance, I should have made the visit on the third or 
fourth day after it, and so even satisfied the words “three” 


days”. But certain circumstances intervened and I had to 
change my plans. 


On entering my cousin’s dining-room I at once noticed a 
book-case whose existence I had quite forgotten. Every 
“land-mark” corresponded exactly with the explanations 
given me at the séance. “He thinks of a table—the top of 
a table close to the book-shelves’. Almost touching the book- 
case, on one side, was a small work-table. “Not in the middle 
of the wall, but more towards the end.” The distance to 
the front wall was 3 ft. 3 in.; that to the back wall was 
7 ft. 0 in. “A round bright object to one side, very light in 
colour, reflects light”. In the window, to the right as one 
faced the shelves was a small table; on this table was a large 
round light blue glazed bowl which reflected such a strong 
light that it was visible in the mirror of the sideboard 
opposite. “Seem to have a table for writing on near them.” 
Near the book-case, on its right, was a little writing bureau 
of the kind in which the front opens downward on hinges to 
form a horizontal table for writing on. I append a plan of 
the room, so that the reader can judge for himself of the 
accuracy of all these details. 


It is only fair to say that I had been in this room before. 
Although I could not have recalled one single one of these 
details of the furniture and its position, I must have noted 
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it, if only subconsciously. But I had never opened the glass 
doors in front of the books, or seen them open, or borrowed 
any book therefrom. Moreover, the third book from the 
right on the second shelf counting upwards was entirely con- 
cealed by the framework of the right-hand glazed door of the 
book-case, and therefore completely invisible from the out- 
side. There was one set of shelves only, without partitions. 


This book was one I never saw or heard of before or 
since, called ‘Punishment and Reformation’, by Dr. F. H. 
Winnes, an American. My cousin subsequently gave me a 
written statement that the book had always been in that 
position in these shelves. Verbally, he informed me that 
he had obtained it thinking that it might assist him in 
certain literary work he contemplated, but that he had 
abandoned the idea of the latter and had therefore never 
read the book. In a further letter in reply to an enquiry 
of mine as to whether any members of his family had done 
so, he said “‘No, we have none of us read ‘Punishment and 


Reformation’.” But at the end of his formal statement, he 
made the following remark :— 


“I must add that later in the evening” (of the day on 
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which I had read the extract from the séance to him) “I 
seemed to recall a vivid impression that I had seen my uncle” 
(my father) “reading the book in a certain easy chair 
which is now placed in a different position from that which 
it then occupied, and that he asked me where I got the book 
from or why I had bought it—I fail to remember clearly 
which. My impression is that he asked me in his usually 
quiet, almost suppressed tone, ‘Where on earth did you get 
this, Walter?’”” He adds—‘“‘We are none of us by any 
means convinced Spiritualists, and I have never been in- 
clined to go to any medium or séance; my mental attitude 
towards the subject is one of extreme caution. In the present 
example, however, although there are one or two apparent 
inaccuracies in the ‘communication’” (he referred to the 
previous description of my father, not to the book-test 
portion of it) “any telepathic explanation is in my opinion 
definitely proved to be impossible, and the possibility of 


fraud or self-deception appears to be altogether excluded by 
the facts”. 


The expression “You have a right to go there’ is per- 
fectly correct. When I was on active service, my cousin’s 
wife wrote to me saying that I was to look upon her house 


as my home in London whenever I desired and put up there 
whenever it might suit me. 


I come, then, to the four references to the contents of the 
book. 


“Page twenty-seven, the upper part of the page,... 
certain words there point to the fact that there can be com- 
munication, and he thought it was very .. . apt.” About 
seven lines from the top of page 27, came the following: 


“The superstitious savage sees in every movement of 
natural objects the visible manifestation of the power of an 
indwelling spirit. Spirits move the sun, the moon, and the 
stars across the sky; spirits make the leaves and the grass 


to wave, and the water to ripple in the wind; spirits make 


the flame and the smoke to rise, and the rain to fall; spirits 
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are in the growing plants, in the rushing rivers, in the flash 
of lightning, and the roar of thunder. What more natural, 


then, than that they should suppose that spirits suggested 
the thoughts of men?” 


“This book, especially about this particular page, seems 
to deal with different countries, not just England.” On 
page 26 are mentioned Rome and the Roman law. On page 
27, allusion is made to Greece, on page 28, Greece and Rome 
occur. On page 29, Assyria, Nineveh, and Persia are spoken 
of. The following names have been copied from the index: 
Sweden, The Netherlands, Turkey, Switzerland, Norway, 
Assyria, New Caledonia, Van Diemen’s Land, Madagascar, 
Jamaica, New Jersey, Barbados, Sierra Leone, New South 
Wales, Salamanca, Boston, Moscow, Oldenburg, Vienna, 
Munich, Michigan, Paris, Philadelphia, Orleans, Babylon, 
Naples, Amsterdam, and others still. Case established, I 
think? 


“On the preceding page to the one indicated—twenty- 
seven—seems to suggest to him a comparison of time; it 
speaks of one time and then jumps to a quite different 
time, as tf comparing one time with a much later one.” On 
page 26, the preceding page, occur the following words: 


“The histories of the families of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 


are not unlike instances which might be quoted from other 
nations of antiquity . . . So Lot separated from Abraham. 
So, after the death of Jacob, the children of Israel grouped 
themselves according to the nearness of their blood-relation- 
ship by tribes. A similar organisation was that of the Scot- 
tish nation by clans”. Surely the strangest of “jumps to a 
quite different time as 1f comparing, etc.” 


“Now just at the beginning of the book . . . an allusion 
to a place—a place that you will know he himself would 
be specially interested in”. My father had a great love for 
Italy; he spoke and sang in Italian, and when I was in 
England in 1917, he and I had actually discussed the possi- 
bility of our going to Venice together when the war should 
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end: a sentence in Italian would at any time at once have 
caught his eye. On the second page of the Preface, page 
viii, I found the following, a title of a book :—‘“Sul governo 
e sulla riforma delle carceri in Italia”, di Martino Bettrano- 
Scalia (“On the government and reform of prisons in 
Italy,” by Martin Bettrano-Scalia). Case established? 


I did not reproduce the rather lengthy description of my 
father, since the reader could not judge of its accuracy, but 
this is reflected in the following table which analyzes the 
results of the Test as a whole: 


Description of No. ofItems Correct Discrepancies Doubtful 
Communicator 30 25 1 4 
Room 7 4 3* — 
Positions, etc. of 

Furniture 6 6 — — 
Position and Con- 
tents of book 12 12 — a 
Other references 
and details 6 5 — 1 
TOTAL 61 52 4 5 


Personally, this experience once and for all satisfied me 
that telepathy need not be taken seriously into account as 
an explanation for evidential trance messages. I considered 
both survival and communication to have been incontro- 
vertibly proved in at least this particular case. 


But unassailable as I hold the evidence of these book- 
tests to be, let me assure readers of this JouRNAL that I 
have received a mass of even more overwhelmingly con- 
vincing evidence since. This will be no news to readers of 
that valuable English Spiritualist paper Light. This 
evidence was not from the communicator of the Book-test 
through Mrs. Leonard, but from a totally different discar- 
nate source and it has gone far beyond merely convincing 


*Two of these were partially right, not wholly incorrect. 
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me of the elementary commonplaces (I call them) of sur- 
vival and communication; it has compelled me to admit as 
proved certain of the “Spiritualistic” doctrines or beliefs 
which till then I had strenuously insisted. neither were nor 
ever could be scientifically substantiated. 
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A Curious Incident 


BY E. B. GIBBES 


One evening some time ago, I paid a friendly visit to 
Mrs. Hester Dowden, the well-known British medium, who 
has obtained such remarkable evidence of survival through 
automatism. There was no suggestion of a sitting but she 
offered to do a few lines of automatic writing. Naturally, 
I was delighted. 


Mrs. Dowden closed her eyes and I placed two or three 
fingers lightly on the back of her right hand. Immediately 
the following was scrawled across the page at great pace: 

“Why have you kept me waiting? I have been waiting a 
long time to speak to you. You have my cloth; you must 
give it back to me. It should have been wrapped round my 
body.” 

Mrs. Dowden paused. These remarks conveyed nothing 
to us. She then recollected that she had a small piece of a 
cloth that had once been wrapped round a mummy. She 
produced it from a drawer and placed it on the paper. Rest- 
ing her hand on it, she asked aloud if this were the cloth to 
which allusion was made. Immediately the reply came: 

“No, no, that is not my cloth. It is another cloth. You 
have no right to it. You must make a big fire and burn it. 
It is mine. It should be ashes as I am and you soon will be.” 

This hypothetical communicator was certainly outspoken 
in her views. For it transpired that she was of the female 
sex. I remarked that if this piece of cloth were not hers, 
we did not know to what she referred. A violently written 
reply appeared at once on the paper: 

“No, it is not hers, it is yours.” 

“Oh, mine!” I exclaimed. “Well, I can’t think to what 
you are alluding. But tell us where you came from?” 

“China,” was the laconic reply. 


I repeated that I did not know anything about her piece 
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of cloth and asked this inspiring “communicator” to tell us 
what it was like. She then described some material with a 


yellow-gold background, much embroidered and almost 
covered in work. 


“You must give it back,” she ended. 


I repeated that I had nothing of the kind in my possession 
and regretted my inability to comply with her somewhat 
strange request. She reiterated that I had it and that I was 
to make a fire and burn it so that she and it would be re- 
united. At this point the telephone bell rang and we did not 
resume the sitting or refer to the communication other than 


pronounce it to be very odd. I left Mrs. Dowden shortly 
afterwards. 


On returning to my flat that evening, I recollected that 
I had a long piece of old Chinese embroidery answering the 
description written down by Mrs. Dowden. I had possessed 
it for many years but could not remember whether I had 
bought it myself when in the East or whether it had been 
given to me. A few days previously, I had taken it out of a 
box which had been put away for a long time, and had tried 
it on the piano for decorative effect. However, the colors 
did not harmonize with those of the room and I had put it 
away again without giving the matter another thought. 


A few days later, Mrs. Dowden came to my flat for a 
sitting. Without revealing my intention to her, I produced 
the cloth in question and, placing it on my ouija board, asked 
her control, “Johannes”, what he could tell me about this 


material. “Johannes” wrote (through Mrs. Dowden’s 
hand) as follows: 


“This came from a country far over the sea, not a very 
hot place, rather high up in the mountains. I see people 
there making it. It is a long, long time before they finish 
it. Then I see it sold in an open place. It is sold to a very 
ugly old woman — so ugly that she frightens people. She 
holds this up, examines it and after a time carries it away. 
Now it has passed out of her hands into the hands of an- 
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other woman. She has left a strong impression upon it. 
She was a very evil person, I am afraid, and she gives it to 
a younger woman who is not so disagreeable but very much 
given to complaining and objecting to everything that meets 
her on her way through life. This thing has been used at 
a funeral as a decoration. It was not round the dead body 
but has been over a coffin. The woman had it for a long 
time. She was quite different; often ill. She, too, has 


passed on here and I think she is here now. I feel she is 
coming. Here she is.” 


Mrs. Dowden then felt another control. Her hand 
pushed violently about the board and the following was 
spelt out at lightning speed: 

“T want my cloth, it is my mother’s cloth. I want it. You 
must not have it. I used to put it round me, it should have 
been on my body.” 

“Well, why bother about it now?” I asked. 

“Tt is an heirloom. It ought to have been on my body.” 


I hastened to explain that it was now in safe hands and 
that I would take good care of it. By way of offering fur- 
ther consolation, I added that, like herself and myself, it 
would eventually become dust. So far as I was concerned, 
I observed to her, I had come by it honestly — it had been 
bought and paid for, — not stolen. Then I suggested that 
she tell us about something else. However, she was not to 
be side-tracked. Mrs. Dowden’s hand wrote: 


“Tt is my cloth and you must burn it.” 


I replied that it seemed rather a waste of a good thing 


to do that and assured her that I would take good care of 
it. Whereat she responded: 


“You are a Christian — you do not understand. I will 
go but I will watch.” 


With this sinister comment the “lady” departed. She 
has not been heard of since. 


* * * * * 
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We publish this odd episode related by Miss Gibbes be- 
cause of the curious speculation which it affords. There is 
nothing in the incident which is evidential in the sense of 
proving survival. The only indication of the operation of a 
supernormal faculty in this instance is the fact that Miss 
Gibbes possessed a piece of Chinese embroidery more or less 
answering the description appearing in Mrs. Dowden’s 
script. And this could most easily be explained by telepathy 
or clairvoyance as Miss Gibbes was not only aware that she 
possessed such an embroidery (though she had temporarily 
forgotten it while the script was written) but she had 
handled the material within a few days of her visit to Mrs. 
Dowden. 

So far all is clear and simple. But why should such a 
piece of information, if thus acquired, be dramatized by 
Mrs. Dowden’s subconscious mind into a Chinese lady with 
a passion and a purpose? 

Similar unaccountable “communicators” have appeared 
out of the blue, equally foolish and determined. It is easy 
to dismiss them as subconscious creations and such indeed 
they may be. But are we necessarily justified in placing 
such cases in a category with split-off personalities? 

A recurrent trance personality is usually maintained over 
a long period of time and for a reason. But a Chinese lady, 
deeply concerned about the burning of a piece of cloth, and 
with no other apparent raison d’étre, seems a curious sub- 
conscious origination. 

What we are told about the Chinese lady by the steady 
communicator, “Johannes”, is of course entirely without 
corroboration. But knowing absolutely nothing about the 
source responsible for the episode, we must consider all the 
evidence before us. Had “Johannes’” psychometric read- 
ing of the embroidery come through another medium, the 
evidence for a discarnate influence would have been 
stronger. But we would still be unable to tell how great a 
part clairvoyance might have played in producing the effect 
of a discarnate communicator. 
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Although such cases may carry no evidential weight by 
themselves, the frequency of their occurrence suggests a 
common cause and a careful collection and comparison of 
them may lead to some very interesting discoveries. 


The only sequel to the episode was the theft of the em- 
broidery by burglars from Miss Gibbes’ flat some three 
years later. Miss Gibbes wonders whether the “Chinese 
lady” is still watching and whether she has ultimately suc- 
ceeded in getting her precious cloth destroyed. 


Certainly this is an instance where the survival theory 


seems to require less of the imagination than any other 
hypothesis. 


Obituary 
Hamlin Garland 


On March 4th Hamlin Garland, the well-known Amer- 
ican novelist, biographer and psychical researcher, died at 
his home in Los Angeles at the age of seventy-nine years. 
He contributed some of the records from his recent case, 
outlined in his book, The Mystery of the Buried Crosses, 
to the September, 1939 A.S.P.R. Journat. This is one 
of the most interesting and evidential cases of “communi- 
cation” with the dead that has appeared in recent years. 


Mr. Garland devoted many years to psychical research 
and published a review in 1936 of his earlier experiences 
with mediumship in a book called Forty Years of Psychical 
Research. In this book he stated that although he had seen 
many instances of telekinesis which he felt sure were gen- 
uine supernormal manifestations, he was still in doubt on 
the whole question of psychical phenomena. He regretted 
in his conclusion that he could not end on a note of victory 
and belief in an after life, but intellectual barriers made it 
impossible for him to do so. 


Psychical researchers might well envy the many remark- 
able experiences which Mr. Garland had with professional 
and amateur mediums all over the United States. The fact 
that he was unable to come to any conclusion concerning 
them became a great source of aggravation to Spiritualists. 


However, soon after the publication of Forty Years of 
Psychical Research, which he intended to be his final word 
on the subject, Mr. Garland ran across the Buried Crosses 
Case and undoubtedly his point of view underwent a change. 
From The Mystery of the Buried Crosses, the reader re- 
ceives the impression that the author was quite convinced 
that he spoke to the departed spirits of the Mission Fathers 
of early California, through the mediumship of his psychic 
collaborator, Mrs. Williams. 
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Mr. Garland was born in Wisconsin in 1860. At twenty- 
three years of age, he moved to Boston where he began 
his literary career. There he became a close friend of B. O. 
Flower and The Rev. Minot J. Savage who were responsible 
for his interest in psychical research. He helped them to 
form one of the early societies for psychical research in the 
United States and thereafter took a deep interest in all 
serious attempts to investigate psychical phenomena. His 
point of view was always a very sane one though perhaps 
influenced by his profession as a writer and by his desire 
to be thought unprejudiced and scientific. 

He was a prolific writer of fiction and is especially well 
known for his western stories, the best of which is called 
The Son of the Middle Border. He kept a complete diary 
throughout his life from which he drew interesting obser- 


vations concerning celebrities and events which he incor- 
porated into his many books. 


In losing Mr. Garland, Psychical Research has lost a 
candid critic and an enthusiastic friend. 


The Problem of the Mind-Body Relation 


BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


I shall begin by asking the reader to grant, for our imme- 
diate purposes and for the sake of argument, that the testi- 
mony afforded by our senses and by “common sense” is 
correct, viz., that a material world actually exists—com- 
posed of atoms, electrons (what you will) in the ultimate 
analysis. Our body and brain are likewise material. They 
occupy space, have weight, etc. Brain is the organ of 
thought. Certain chemical, physical and electrical changes 
take place in the brain whenever we think, and our thoughts 
are somehow connected with these changes. The mind, on 
the other hand, seems to be immaterial; it occupies no space, 
has no weight, cannot be discovered by means of anatomical 
dissection, and so forth. When a man dies, he is thought to 
be no lighter than before. Inner observation nevertheless 
proves to us that mental activity is real. It is our very Self. 


Assuming for our present purposes that this is true, we 
have thus a material entity (the brain), actively function- 
ing, and an immaterial entity (the mind), also actively 
functioning. Somehow these two are associated or con- 
nected one with another. How? We must now briefly 
review the answers to this question which have been ad- 
vanced by philosophers in the past. 


The first theory to be discussed is what may be called 
Automatism. This contends that there is only one definite 
chain of causation—the physical. Each successive brain- 
change is conditioned and determined by the one preceding 
it. We have here a chain of physical events—the brain- 
changes. Corresponding with these are our thoughts, con- 
stituting the flow of consciousness. These thoughts are not 
causally connected one with another. They are merely re- 
sultant from the brain-changes, which are the fundamental 
things. Just as the shadow of a horse accompanies the 
horse, in somewhat the same manner our thoughts accom- 
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pany the physiological changes within the brain. They are 
the mere resultant of the brain’s activity. (This is of course 
a materialistic conception.) Let us now examine this theory, 
very briefly, and see some of the difficulties involved in 
accepting it. 


In the first place, it has been pointed out that this theory 
involves a distinct breach of continuity, from the point-of- 
view of biology. The appearance of consciousness at some 
undefined point in the course of the evolution of the animal 
kingdom, as postulated by it, constitutes this break. Some- 
thing new (consciousness or mind) appears, without any 
reason for its doing so. 


In the second place, this idea runs counter to the law 
of conservation of energy, and even the law of causality, 
for in all other cases the cause passes over into the ef- 
fect, and, in a physical process of any kind, if the cause 
is physical the effect must be physical also. But in this 
case the cause appears to be physical and the event non- 
physical, for the brain-change is a physical event, while the 
resultant sensation or thought is not. We can conceive of 
a brain-change producing another brain-change, but not a 
thought, and at this point the law of causation seems to be 
violated. 


Finally, it has been pointed out that the “shadow” 
(thought) seems to be the important thing in this case, 
rather than the “horse” (brain event), for we can conceive 
of a horse causing a shadow, but not of a shadow producing 
a horse! Yet the thought seems to be the vital and essential 
thing for us, and indeed constitutes the very core of our 
mental being. For all these reasons, therefore, this theory 
of epiphenomenalism, as it has been called, has been largely 
given up, and is today held by few if any philosophers of 
front-rank importance. 


The next theory which may be mentioned is Idealism, 
which contends that thought is the only reality, and that 
what we perceive as brain-changes are really mental in their 
ultimate analysis—being but the expression of thought on 
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the physical plane. Apart from its challenge to common 
sense, it will be observed that this view is just as difficult of 
acceptance as the other; for, if it be impossible for us to 
conceive how brain-changes can produce consciousness, it is 
equally difficult for us to understand how thoughts can 
produce brain-changes. The problem is the same in either 
case. We may therefore dismiss this theory also. 


Next, we have the doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism, 
which holds that brain-changes and thoughts run along side 
by side, so to say, without ever influencing one another. 
They merely co-exist or are coincidental in point of time, 
but that there is no causal connection between them. Al- 
though this doctrine is held by not a few philosophers, it 
seems erroneous on the face of it, and opposed to the experi- 
ence of everyday life, for we know that bodily changes can 
affect mental changes, and vice versa. As Professor William 
James said: “It is quite inconceivable that consciousness 
should have nothing to do with a business which it so faith- 
fully attends.” We may therefore dismiss this theory as not 
logical nor reasonable. 


Phenomenalistic Parallelism. This is the theory main- 
tained by Kant, Spinoza and others. It maintains that both 
brain and consciousness (or body and mind) are but two 
different expressions of one underlying reality—just as the 
convex and concave surfaces of a sphere are but two ex- 
pressions of an underlying reality. As to the nature of this 
reality, Kant and Herbert Spencer were content to call it X, 
or the Unknown, while Spinoza maintained that it was God. 


It would be impossible, in our brief space, to discuss the 
various pros and cons of this theory; suffice it to say that 
Prof. McDougall and other psychologists reject it, and 
that Prof. Stumpf says of it: “the one substance which is 
supposed to manifest itself in the two attributes, the physi- 
cal and the psychical, is nothing but a word which expresses 
the desire to escape from dualism, but which does not really 
bridge the gulf for our understanding.” 


Two other theories may be mentioned, in passing, merely 
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to include them. The first of these is known as Solipsism, 
which maintains that nothing really exists outside the per- 
ceiving consciousness. This is palpably ridiculous, inasmuch 


as other minds have as great a right to their existence as 
has ours. 


The second is crude materialism, which maintains that 
matter and energy are the only realities, and that mind 
and thought do not actually exist at all, except as a by- 
product of matter in motion, or energy. This view is no- 
where maintained by psychologists or philosophers today. 
Matter per se cannot “think.” As Huxley said, in writing 
of this view: “All this I heartily disbelieve. In the first 
place it seems to me pretty plain that there is a third thing 
in the universe, to wit, consciousness, which, in the hard- 
ness of my heart or head, I cannot see to be matter or force, 
or any conceivable modification of either, however intimately 
the manifestations of consciousness may be connected with 
the phenomena known as matter or force... ” 


Thought has a definite meaning, and therein consists the 
stumbling-block. Both matter and force are blind. Neither 
of them has any meaning, while thought has. Thought, 
therefore, if a mere manifestation of energy, must be 
energy-plus-X (the meaning of the thought) and in the 
X we encounter the difficulty! It is that which differen- 
tiates thought from matter and energy as we know them. 
That is our problem, and to ignore it is not to solve it! 


Other Theories 


We may now consider, very briefly, one or two other 
views which have been advanced in the past, regarding this 
difficult mind-body problem, though they are really sub- 
divisions of one or other of the theories mentioned above. 
The first of these is the view elaborated by Prof. W. K. 
Clifford, known as the mind stuff theory. This contends 
that “mind stuff is the reality which we perceive as matter. 
A moving molecule of inorganic matter does not possess 
mind or consciousness, but it possesses a small piece of 
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mind stuff. When the molecules are so combined together 
as to form the film on the under side of a jelly fish, the 
elements of mind stuff which go along with them are so 
combined as to form the faint beginnings of sentience. 
When the molecules are so combined as to form the brain 
and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding ele- 
ments of mind stuff are so combined as to form some kind 
of consciousness. When matter takes the complex form of 
a living human brain, the corresponding mind stuff takes 


the form of a human consciousness having intelligence and 
volition.” 


This “mosaic” theory of consciousness, however, has 
many difficulties, one of the most fundamental being that 
it fails to explain the antithesis between subject and object. 
Further, mind is not a static thing, but is active and 
dynamic, changing and creating. Tiles may be placed to- 
gether so as to form a certain pattern, it is true, but the 
produced pattern does nothing. For these reasons, there- 
fore—and others which it would take us too long to enumer- 
ate here—we must conclude that this theory is anything but 
satisfactory as an explanation of consciousness. 


Professor Percival Lowell, in his Occult Japan, advances 
the following theory as to the nature of mind: | 


“.. The only logical explanation of matter and mind is 
that the two are one; and that the life-principle of the whole 
is some mode of motion. When we have, as we say, an 
‘idea,’ what happens inside us is probably something like 
this: the neural current of molecular change passes up the 
nerves, and through the ganglia reaches at last the cortical 
cells and excites a change there. Now the nerve cells have 
been so often thrown into this particular form of wave- 
motion that they vibrate with great ease. The nerves, in 
short, are good conductors, and the current passes swiftly 
along them, but when it reaches the cortical cells, it finds 
a set of molecules which are not so accustomed to this 
special change. The current encounters resistance, and in 
overcoming this resistance it causes the cells to glow. This 
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white-heating of the cells we call consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, in short, is probably nerve-glow.” 


This theory has at least one advantage over some of the 
others before mentioned: it makes consciousness dynamic 
instead of static; a go instead of a thing. However, there 
are certain fundamental difficulties in this theory, which 
prevent its acceptance. 


In the first place, sensations are not the only realities. 
Thinking originates within us. In the second place, we 
have every right to assume that nervous currents which 
are carried along by other nerves would meet with no 
greater resistance within the brain than outside it. Thirdly, 
we have the fatal objection that this theory, again, fails 
to take into account the most fundamental part of all 
thought — as before mentioned — viz., “meaning”. No 
amount of “nerve-glow” can solve one of Euclid’s problems. 
The creative side of consciousness, the meaning of all 
thought, is totally neglected, on this view; yet for us this is 
the most important and central factor, constituting in short 
our very Self as we know it. 


Interactionism or “Animism” 


There remains one view of this problem which we have 
so far not considered. This is the theory which our “com- 
mon sense” and inner feelings tell us is the true one; 
namely, that mind and brain appear to be two separate and 
distinct things, which interact and influence one another. 
In sensation, the mind is affected through the brain. In 
volition, the body is affected by the mind. Both entities 
exist in their own worlds, and are merely associated together 
in some mysterious fashion. It is of course a dualistic 
theory. Mix poison in a man’s blood, and it will eventually 
reach his brain and eclipse consciousness. Here we have the 
action of the body on the mind. Think and feel strongly 
enough within yourself, and the body will be affected in 
turn, even to the point of causing its death. Here we have 
the action of the mind on the body. We inwardly feel that 
something of the sort takes place. 
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Of course, two grave objections to this view are (a) 
that it is frankly dualistic, and (b) that the how of the 
connection and mutual influences remains largely unex- 
plained. Nevertheless, this view has appealed to many 
thinkers and is, as we know, the one to which Prof. William 
McDougall was driven at the end of his lengthy book, 
Body and Mind. 


As the result of this discussion, then, it may be said that 
no particular theory as to the relation of brain and mind 
can be held to be definitely accepted, or free from certain 
fundamental objections. Some psychologists and philoso- 
phers favor one view, some another. From the point of 
view of common experience and common sense, interaction- 
ism seems plausible, but involves a dualistic scheme of 
things, which is objectionable to many. It may be pointed 
out, however, that it is intrinsically no more dualistic than 
psycho-physical parallelism, which also postulates the mind 
as a distinct and separate entity. Yet this doctrine has been 
accepted by many skeptical thinkers! 


My own point of view is that this question can only be 
settled by an actual appeal to fact, and that philosophical 
theories will have to follow demonstration. If the advances 
of modern science—and particularly “psychic” science— 
ultimately prove that mind can exist and function inde- 
pendent of a physical brain, then these metaphysical theories 
will have to be re-molded in accordance with the facts. It 
remains for the science of the future to settle this question 
one way or the other. 


Conclusion 


Science deals with facts, and to a certain extent with the 
interpretation of those facts. When this explanatory process 
reaches a certain point, however, we arrive at the threshold 
of Metaphysics. All “final” or ultimate explanations must 
be couched largely in these terms. The majority of scientific 
men refuse to “go the whole way,” being content with more 
or less pragmatic explanations, leaving severely alone all 
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attempts at “ultimate” explanations. Nevertheless, such ulti- 
mates are needed, if we wish to arrive at any satisfactory 
understanding of the Universe about us. Until the past 
generation, philosophers divorced themselves from science; 
now the two proceed more or less hand-in-hand, and there 
is every indication that this happy inter-blending will con- 
tinue. Metaphysicians are becoming more scientific, and 
scientists are becoming more metaphysical. 


Present-day science, however, is still largely mechanistic 
in its viewpoint. It is based upon the more or less tacit 
assumption that mystical and psychic experiences of all 
kinds are necessarily illusory. 

If, however, such phenomena actually exist — if su- 
pernormal manifestations really occur — then both science 
and philosophy will have to be expanded so as to include 
them, and find a place for them in some larger Cosmos. 
They must influence both fundamentally! A new body 
of facts will have to be incorporated into science, and 
philosophy will have to expand its explanatory hypothe- 
ses in order to cover and include them. Significant changes 
will be necessitated. A whole new system will have to be 
built up, based upon the validity of these newer facts, and 
Psychical Research will thus become the most influential and 
important of all human activities (instead of “the Cinder- 
ella of the Sciences”) by showing us that life and mind are 
as “real” as matter and motion, and that the human spirit 
is, after all, worthy of a dignified and respected place in the 
scheme of human thought. 

Psychic science alone can do this, and is doubtless 
destined in the near future to rule and dominate the whole 
world of thought, and to influence the belief of humanity 
as to its ultimate destiny and the meaning of life! 


Book Review 


THIS EGYPTIAN MIRACLE. By Frederic H. Wood. Rider & 
Co., London, 1940. 8/6. 


This is Dr. Wood’s third book on the Rosemary Case of Egyptian 
Xenoglossy. The first two, After Thirty Centuries and Ancient Egypt 
Speaks, outline the development and apparent purpose of Rosemary’s 
mediumship. The second volume which was written in collaboration 
with an Egyptologist, Mr. A. J. Howard Hulme, contains two im- 
portant chapters by him on the translation and analysis of Rosemary’s 
trance utterances. These are claimed by Rosemary’s control, “Lady 
Nona”, to be spoken in the ancient Egyptian tongue of the XVIII 
Dynasty under the Pharaoh Amenhotep III. (circa 1400 B.C.). 


Flournoy’s discoveries concerning the complexity and ingenuity 
of subconscious origination in the case of Héléne Smith have made 
psychical researchers very skeptical of such claims. But the reader 
who takes the trouble to follow the careful and scholarly analysis 
of Dr. Wood and Mr. Hulme in these three volumes cannot fail to be 
impressed. Whether or not one is prepared to accept the inferences 
of survival, immortality and reincarnation which Dr. Wood feels this 
case proves, the trance utterances are there and definitely resemble 
Ancient Egyptian in their faithful adherence to the consonant sounds 
known to scholars from a study of Egyptian hieroglyphics and in 
their accurate use of Egyptian grammar and syntax. 

Dr. Wood cannot be blamed for his enthusiasm in feeling that 
this case proves the continued existence of the Babylonian wife of 
Amenhotep III, now claiming to be Rosemary’s control, “Lady 
Nona’. But naturally he ran up against the prejudices of the 
academic world when he attempted to get confirmation for his Egyp- 
tian translations from Egyptologists. Chief among his opponents 
was Professor Battiscombe Gunn of Oxford, who said that he was 
not interested in mediumship and therefore would not examine the 
trance utterances in an open-minded spirit. Perhaps we will be 
grateful to Professor Gunn for his stubbornness as it is probably 
responsible for Dr. Wood’s decision to take up the study of hiero- 
glyphics himself. And that study has resulted in the present book. 


This Egyptian Miracle demonstrates Dr. Wood’s admirable tenacity 
in pursuing his study of the Rosemary Case. To acquire a scholar’s 
knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics is no easy task and as far as 
a layman reviewer can tell, Dr. Wood has acquitted himself well. 
Although it is doubtful that he has proved all that he claims to have 
proved, he has built up a strong case which it is hard to explain on 
any hypothesis save survival of personality. In this reviewer’s opin- 
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ion, Dr. Wood would have been more likely to win a sympathetic 
audience had he been less emphatic and insistent about his conclu- 
sions. In trying to win attention for so unpopular a subject, expe- 
rience has shown that it is as well to present the facts in such a 
manner that the inferences are clear. But the conclusions deduced 
from the facts should not be overemphasized so that the reader is 
almost lulled into believing that he has come to them quite unaided. 
However, this is only a question of psychological technique and does 
not affect the evidence presented by the Xenoglossy itself. 


For those who have not read the early books on the Rosemary 
Case, the story given by “Lady Nona” is as follows: She lived in 
Egypt in the XVIII Dynasty about 3300 years ago as the wife of 
the Pharaoh Amenhotep III. She was called Telika Ventiu, and it 
was she and not Queen Teie, first wife of the Pharaoh, who encour- 
aged the New Religion of Aton, adopted by Amenhotep’s son during 
the following reign. Her efforts to interest the Pharaoh in the New 
Religion resulted in Queen Teie’s jealousy and in antagonism from 
the established Priesthood. Together they plotted her death and she 
was murdered by drowning in the Nile with her handmaiden, Vola, 
a Syrian captive and temple dancer, whom she had taken under her 
royal protection. Vola, according to Telika Ventiu or “Lady Nona”, 
is none other than Rosemary reincarnated for the purpose of proving 
survival by resurrecting the spoken language of Ancient Egypt. This 
rebirth of a lost language is only possible, “Lady Nona” states, be- 
cause she is able to revive Vola’s subconscious memories of that 
tongue which she spoke fluently in a previous incarnation. This is 
done by a psychic process known to the control. The existence of 
such a person as Telika Ventiu is corroborated in part by a tablet 
found at Tell el Amarna referring to Amenhotep’s Babylonian wife. 


No mention is made of her name, but “Lady Nona” prophesies that 
it will be found. 


Now let us review the evidence presented by the trance utterances 
themselves. Mr. Hulme writes in Ancient Egypt Speaks: 


“Tt is difficult to show and explain to the ordinary reader the 
purely technical and most convincing features; such as period char- 
acteristics, survival of archaisms, grammatical accuracy, peculiar 


popular terms, ordinary elisions, figures of speech, but they are in- 
tensely evidential.” 


Mr. Hulme explains that the hieroglyphic writings which are our 
only lingual link with Ancient Egypt contain only consonant letters. 
Therefore no living person can do more than guess at the pronuncia- 
tion by a comparison of the consonant sounds and their meanings 


with the Coptic language which has developed from Ancient 
Egyptian. 
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“Because the writers ignored what we may strictly name vowels 
(for there are a few quasi-vowels),” Mr. Hulme writes, “the ac- 
cepted modern method is to transcribe by consonants only, and such 
transliterations are, as Dr. Gardiner truly says, desiccated skeletons 
of words far more than the living, vibrating sounds of real speech. 


“Thus the following phrases of the Lady Nona would be tran- 
scribed by Egyptologists as: d3ir gnn hr rn, di ms ty Fntyw. As 
long as vowel sounds were unknown, this method was the only 
strictly scientific one. The popular method is arbitrarily to put ‘e’ 
where one feels the need of a vowel in order to pronounce—thus: 
daar genen her ren, dem-es ti Fentiu. 


“The first result is unpronounceable; the second is not even as- 
sumed to be correct. But the Lady Nona pronounces this phrase in 
Rosemary’s trance thus: ‘Dé é’(r) giéndna hér ran, Di mi’s ti’ya, 
Ve ntin’.” 

By taking this speech down phonetically as Dr. Wood has done, 
transcribing the consonant sounds into hieroglyphics or equivalent 
English letters, and consulting an Egyptian Dictionary, the trance 
utterance can be translated and the meaning made clear. Thus Rose- 
mary’s trance utterance becomes: “subdue the laxity with regard to 
the name, put, oh do, please, Ventiu.” In other words, please be 
more careful about writing the name, Ventiu. This sentence, Mr. 
Hulme tells us, had to do with his previous wrong rendition of her 
name as “Hwenty-oo”. 


It is interesting that “Lady Nona” always addressed Mr. Hulme 
in Egyptian. With one exception, he never received anything from 
her in any other language. And he emphasizes the rapidity with 
which “Lady Nona” speaks Egyptian. He says: “This very rapidity 
with slurrings, and fusions of words, such as is common in all ver- 
naculars, has much increased my work of translation; for fusions 
sometimes obstruct me for a time, or appear at first sight to repre- 
sent unintended and irrelevant words. Such rapidity, occasionally in 
emotional ‘spates’ too rapid for our gifted scribe, Dr. Wood, to give 
more than a fragmentary record, is undeniable evidence of a speaker 
to whom the ancient language is a familiar vehicle of expression. 
They are delivered in a hundredth part of the time any modern 
person could compose and speak them.” 


“Prior to one sitting at which I was present,” Mr. Hulme con- 
tinues, “it took me twenty hours to draw up twelve questions, and 
to make sure that their grammatical construction was in order, also 
that the pronunciation was as like Nona’s as I could make it. Yet 


Nona answered them in sixty-six phrases during a sitting of one 
hour and a half. 
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“Only three short and impulsive phrases of the Lady Nona have 
been repeated so many times that her recorder and her translator 
recognize them immediately. Other long-interim repetitions indicate 
linguistic consistency. But no one on this physical plane understands 
an Egyptian message immediately it comes through a psychic ‘re- 
ceiver’; nor do I, as translator, know what it means until I have 
studied it, thrown out all other preliminary possibles, and finally, 
subjected it to a rigorous test as to its grammatical construction.” 


Probably the chief difficulty in such translation results from the 
fact that each combination of consonants represents several Egyptian 
words and the correct meaning can only be surmised by studying the 
alternatives in conjunction with the context. 


Dr. Wood’s new volume goes into this question of linguistic evi- 
dence in great detail though several chapters are also devoted to 
“Vola’s” and “Nona’s” memories of Egypt, and the philosophic and 
religious significance of the case. The professional musician will find 
much of interest, for “Vola” has sung parts of boatman’s chanties 
and temple chants when invoking her Egyptian memories, and these 
Dr. Wood, a distinguished musician, recognizes to be in archaic 
modes—Dorian, Phrygian and Lydian. And with these snatches of 
song have been recaptured words and scenes which are artistically 


charming quite apart from their value as historical corroboration of 
“Lady Nona’s” story. 


This Egyptian Miracle should be of interest to everyone, though 
it is not a book for the lazy reader. To appreciate the labors of 
Dr. Wood and the significance of the Rosemary Case of Egyptian 
Xenoglossy, the two earlier books should be read first and at least 
one standard Egyptian Dictionary and grammar should be on hand 
for reference. Such effort will be well rewarded. The one danger is 
that this book will not be widely enough read because of prejudice 
against the consideration of the hypotheses involved. But no psychic 
researcher should talk glibly about explanations of trance mediumship 
until he has really studied this case. The reviewer would like to 
suggest that the more cautious researchers skip the philosophic in- 
ferences and concentrate on the trance utterances themselves. They 
will have much to think about. 


